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ABSTBACT ^ ^ 

, ^ touth Action ' Teams have ^een implemented i^n ovei:^ . 
sites across the jcountry in the past few years* Such teams are made 
Up of a diverse group of youth working together' on a project . through 
the school, a youth service organiEation, a community organ^zatlDn ^ 
or the goveraa^nt* The team decides its focus^ and wha,t prDjects' ite 
■embers wish to undertake. These range froffi^ develbping employment 
opportunities^ to writing newsletters^ or lobbying for a cause* yDuth 
Action Teams are designed to merge educational experience vxth direct- 
aid to the^ comaunity by allowing young people to find solutions to 
the problems they face* Team m^embers receive icadem'ic credit for what 
they learn* Whenever possible^ they are paid for the services they 
provide* This bulletin describes how a youth action team can begin tD 
operate and highlights projects in San Bafael and Berkeley 
(California); Portland (Oregon); and last Lansing (Michigan)*,, 
(Author/MLF) 
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Youth Action Teami 'ha^a bain jmplementiid in over 14 sitas acroii the country in the 
past few years* Such teams are made up of a diverse group of youth workiftg togftther 
on a prbject thc©yflh the school a youth servfce organisation,. a comrnunity organisation 
or thjt government. The ttam decides its focus/ and what projects its members wish to 
^undertake. t"hese ranfle from rdtveloping employrn^nt apportunities, to writing newslet- 
ters, or lobb^ying for a cause. Usually the team is guided by an adult or older youth 
who allows the team to become mora Independent by encouraging group participation and^ 
decision^^making. The strength of ^the team is that- youth are actively involvid and tak- 
ing the initiative In the project's development. This buljetin describes how a youth 
action tiam can begin ^to operate and^ highlights projects, in San Raphael, California; 
' Berkeley/ California; Portland,' Oregon;' an^ fast Lansing, Michigan. 



The Probleni* 

A growing body of relearch ^and practice 
indicates that when young people are active 
both in their own education and ip tht 
activities that- meet the real needs of our 
communities, their sense of self-worth 
increases^ their involvement in soci^ly ,des^ 
tructive ^ acts decreases, and a valuable 
resource for p^ositlve change is mobilized. 
Too often, however, youth* are estranged 
from the educational process and dlsenfran^ 
^chised from meaningful participation in 
society. 

The paradox Is ^at aa educational system 
that purports to prepare youth for respon- 
sible participation in the adult society often 
does so by cytting off opportunities for 
decislonma^king and productive accomplish- 
rjient.\ 

The Solution 



There is growing interest in making, 
partfcipation a realitY. One strategy Is the 
Youth Action Team, originally implemented 
in 14 sites in 1978. ^ The YQuth Action Team 
concept^ brings togtthei^ a^ number of ideas 



that have worked in the^ past/ but with a 
new twist. The difference is a small-group 
team approach- that share's power and 
^ r.esponsibility through consensus decision-^ 
making. The Youth Action Team cori^cept 
views young people as naturally responsible 
and therefore deserving of empowerment, 
and provides an . informal ^ mechanism for 
effecting such empowerment In a school or 
community setting. " , 

Youth Action Teams are desigined to merge 
educational SKperience with direct aid to the 
community by allowing young pfople to find 
solutions to the problems they face. As a 
first step a study project is formed involv- 
ing^ 8 to 12 young people. The team selects 
a specific area to research, like reducing 
, 'school cr^ime and violence, developing new 
jobs for youth, or evaluating the juvenile 
's justice systert. Team members receive aca- 
demic credit for what they learn. Whenever 
possible, 'they are paid for the^ services 
they provide. ^ 

The Team - 

A team should be diMerse, with members of 
^ different ages, ^ races, arid economic back- . 
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gr&nitfi^"^" X^^t^ membtps can learn a lot, 
tromf «£h ^Wtff biciuie of thilr diVafsity .* 
Tha'^va¥f|t^ of Y_iawpoirg:i. and e^ptfiihces. 
tncouragai' mambirs to confront their ptr^ 
sonal blises and their ^ stereotypti of 
©thtrt. ^ 

Tha main criterion uia^d for stlt^ting team 
members is a conQernifor other young peo- 
ple and a N^illlngness to^ work. -School 
gradts^ work experience, criminal records 
,or medical handicaps are not used as cri- 
teria. ■ _ ' ■ \ 

A /team can operate anywhere: schools, 
youth service agenciei, community organizi- 
tions^ and government agencies. A taam 
can be formed to work any time: in school^ 
after schooU or full -time 'durLng the sum- 
mer, - ^ . ^ i ^ 

The Team Orggnizer 

'As, this concept was first implementad, two 
other people worked closely with each 
team^-a teMm organizer and a learning coor- 
dinator. The team organjier is ah older 
youth experienced Mn planning and develop- 
jng prOgrafhs, S/He ' assists the team in 
designing and carrying out a project. A 
young college * student majoring In human 
service or someone with equivalent work 
experience vyould be a logical choice. 
IdeaHy^ a person who was rsQently in-ihigh 
school should be chosen because s/he will 
be closer to young people, S/he also acts 
as a facllitator> Bnd, ' therefore, needs a 
knack for group dynamics. * ^ 

The- team organizer starts out more of a 
leader than an organizer, 'to get th^e team 
going. .The leadership role changes quickly 
as the, team ass.umes more and more respon- 
sibility, ^ 

The organizer encourages the group to more 
active partici.pation by including everyone 
In the declsioh-makir^ process through con- 
sensus. As the occasions, ^arise s/he relin- 
quistiies control and power freely. The role 
of the organizer ^ becomes that of guiding 
rather tban diricting; ^ The team organiz- 
er's main purpose is the deveiopment of a 
team that makes ^nd lives by^ its own deci- 
sions, 

the Learning Coord ina tor 

The learriing coordinator is ^someone such as 
a teacher^ counselor, or project director, 
S/fte helps bulfd in an accredited education 



component bry deySloping learning CQntracts 
Vith sach, membf r/ A learriing, contract is a 
written agreement bptween the school system 
and .the ttam member via the learning coor- 
dinator. The Qontract is written to outline 
, the student's Jearhthg objectives for a given 
•subjetft and the time period in which study 
will occur. It includes a" statemfnt of how 
-the student will go aboutr^a^cfiieymfl stated 
objectives, .j^hat part tfte coordinator will 
play ' and ^ what method will __be used to 
dttermine if the objectives- ar^ jriet; 

The learning coordinator also offers or, 

Jar ranges ' mlnr-seminars and' workshops to 
increase; knowledge and promote skills 
dBvelopment, Additionally, s/he helps 
iTCate possible resources ^for^the team. 
S/he s^er^ft^ as the legitimizer- of aicademic 
\ credit' aWd is usually the one with overall 
idmlnisrfative r^ponsiblllty for the project* 

"^Ideally the learning cdordinatfo works with 
a team as a partner, S/Jne doesn't direct 
the team^, but gives expert advice and is 
treated as a contributing member,/ There 
are times when the group may act hastily 

T without adequate information. In such^ 
cases the learning 'coorrtlinator should tact-- 
fuHy delay action untirT'urther research is' 
undertalten. These, delays take place 
' through introducing relevant ideas or infor- 
'mation, . rather than pulling rank. The 

. 'learning coordinator's primary concern is to 
^ raise questions and place ideas into a per- 
spective. S/he assists the team In reaching 
its ' own ' conclusions^ instead of providing 
the answers, ' = 

The San RafaeU California^ YAT 

In San Rafael, Galifornia, during 1978, the 
" Social Action Research Center received a* 
government grant on Youth Participation in- 
Program Development. The project was 
designed to promote inter-agency coopera- 
tion in youth participation - as ah approach 
to Improving school climate, ' The project- 
began by forming 14 state and metropolitan: 
task forces made,- up of policy level people 
in Education, Juvenile Justice, Mental 

Health and CETA J . ^ 

'■ ■ . ■ ^ - , 

To increase youth -^participation In the pro- 
ject a Youth Actiop Team was developed. 
It had ten members' between the. ages of 12 
and 2L Their educational experiences .var- 
ied greatly from a high school dropout to 
one member who had attended a private 
school. The team was multi -ethnic as well, 
including 'Black/' ^Chicarto,^ White, and 
Japanese students. - ' ^ : 



An unusual aspect of the team was the 
iiiectlon proetss. Team members were, 
hired ) as soon as thiy eame m the door. 
"This way no one could contend that the 
team was highly selicted,-* said Dinnie 
Briggs, the pfojaqt/learning ceordlnator^ 
"It actually represented what could happen 
anywhere. 

Most of the members were hired thpiugh 
CETA/ but some members did not qualify 
for funding. Social Action Research Center 
provided the pay for thfise who didn't meet 
the guidennes. All members were paid on a 
iliding scale from minimum wiga to $4. SO 
par -hourr, according to their previous work 
and school experiences^ 

The teams's first project was the develop- 
ment of a newsletter called New Dimensions 
in yputh Education and Emplovmant r ~ yThe 
newsletter's initial target audience was the 
14 task forceS/ but the mailing list soon 
grew to over 1,000^ Including people in 
places as far away as England/ France, and 
Greece. 

* s 

In addition/ the team compUed resQurce 
material for a . conference vs^ich gathered 
the task forces together. The members also 
identified several young people who were 
active in youth participation and brought 
them to the conferenca for a panel presen-^ 
tation. 

Through their varied activities, membe'rs 
learned group process, program develops 
ment, research, publication, and proposal 
writing skills. They had a chance to visit 
and evaluate other youth 'projects and 
review proposals submitted to Youthwork, 
Inc. 

"It's been a very challenging experience," 
said team member Carolynn Neyland, 17, 
'MVt learned the good ^d bad side of 
working with other ,peopfe, but this has 
given me a realistic view of the world of 
work: what it is, what it could be." 

The Berkeley Youth Alternatives Project ^ 

Bgrkeley Youth Alternatives CBYA) ' in 
Berkeley, California has a youth managed 
and operated recycling business. Over 50., 
percent of the project's budget pays young 
pdople between $3.50 and $5,00 perihour, 
well above the standard minimum wage* * 
The young emplpyees Jearn Job skills while 
helping to restore local 'neighborhoods. 



When the project started, the young. ptople 
collected and compiled inforffiatlin ,m air the 
txiitinp conservation projects wrtHin the 
area. Next, they talked with citizen action 
groups and went door*to^door to educate 
the community on the value of recyclihg. 
Having made contact with the community,' 
they ^ planned out their house-to-house 
pick-up ' service of glassj metal, and news^ 
papers. They recruited youth >whom they 
came in contact with during ^their door*to^ 
door efforts. All the recyclable materials 
were resold and the money put back into 
the project. 

The young recyclers also started a com-, 
puterv recycling division. The costs of 
training and initial tools and equipment 
were paid for by selling reclaimed gpid and 
silver from obsolete and discarded comput- 
ers. ^^.BYA anticipates thst before long the 
Youth ^Recycling Center will become self- 
. sufficieht. 

The recycling project provides educational 
guidance and support by coordinating 
school and work, and by furnishing indi- 
vidual tutoring in basic skills. A local high 
school awards academic credit for work 
experiences. Several areas of learning are 
covered, such as ecology, public relations, 
and small business planning and msjiage- 
'ment. 

The Portland Proj^t 

In the summer of I9?7'the Youth Employment 
Planning Team operating out of Portland 
University developed a plan for creating 50 
new Jobs for youth, The^ team was com- 
posed of lO unemployed , young people, ages 
IS to 19, . and three supporting adults. It 
was organized as a project-oriented learning 
' situation. .The team's learnihg areas 
included urban design and planning, 
person-power utilization, research methods 
and wr4tirig. . _ 

The young people were recruited from thifft 
locaj youth service agencies. Their wa^-Jis. 
were 'paid by CETA^ and office spac%yaft^ 

\ supplies^ were donated by the co I lege v-/ Ini- 
tially, thf team considered several ir#as in 
which to launch their project. They, con- 

, sidered recreation, iducation, ar^ public 
transportation , Portland's transit system 
was chosen because it was the most 'likely, 
place to have steady employment growth. 
They believed it was an ideal - site for job 
creation, "because energy costs, congestion 



and pollutibn problsms= would probibly 
grow, which would Influenca more and mori 
pdopi© *td use the public tranipontatiory sys* 
tim. AnpthtP rtason for choosing it was* 
the. diiCQvtry of a transit system, policy of 
not hiring anyone under the age of 21. 

4 

After aisessing the transFt system the team 
Resigned several types of jobs that youth 
could AiN These jobs included an escort 
service for ^the elderly and the handicap^ 
ppd^ providing the public wFth Information 
to promot€ bus ridership/ and the coordina^ 
tion cf entertainment for those waiting for 
the buV it the downtown mall. 

During'the summer the team negotiated with 
local unions^ political leaders^ schools, and 
the public transit management for the jobs. 
The federal government, through Portland's ' 
Vouth Service DivislQn, offered to fund 
the project,^ However/ a turn of events 
brought in new management that was*unfam- 
riiar with the transit system. They proved 
to be unwilling to take on the extra burden 
of job qreation. With no positive responses 
from management/ the city of Portland 
backed down from the funding program. 
Despite the fact that the jobs ware pre- 
vented from being implemented, the process 
usetf in developing the jobs is an excellent 
example of combining education and work to 
combat youth unemployment. 

The East Lansing Project ^ 

In East Lansing, Michigan, a group of 
young people formed a non-profit organiza- 
tion run by youth and for youth. It's 
calle<i the 3:00 Lobby and has been in exis- 
tence for over two years. 

The Lobby takes its name from the well- 
known hour when schools traditionaHy fet 
out. Its goal, as^ stated by the Lobby^s 



young public 



relations 



coordinatorj 



Christopher Magnus, is .to "raise the con- 
sciousness of youth on social and legislative 
issues, and to unite young people to have 
influence and power over the forces that 
affect them , " ^ ^ 

Members of the Lobby ^wrqte a proposal 
requesting funding from Michigan State 
* Juvenile Justice Services. They received a 
demonstratidn grant for $10,000 to establish 
a toll-free information number and hire two 
youth part-ttme to answer the phones, _da= 
research, and make contacts with other 
organizations. 



The Lobby's 'governing body Is a steering 
coTTimittit made up of 25 to 30 people, 
thr.et-fourths of whom must be under the 
age of 18. After age 18, steering committee 
members can become a. part of i young 
adult support group which is not formally a 
part of the Lobby, but continues to assist 
in its efforts* - 

Pqsitioni taken by the Lobby include sup* 
poVyrig the rights of young people to 
receive birth control 'information and elimi- 
nating the status offender'category . They 
opposed increasing the drinking age from 18 
to 21 and establishing a lower fiiinimum wage 
fo1^ youth. 

The Lojsby recently applied for and 
received a small grant from the , Playboy 
Foundation to continue their advocacy ♦ pro- 
gram. Some of thejr current activities 
include reviewing^ the state's juvenile jusG^e 
policies and spreading' the word about chifd 
abuse. They are also in the process of 
developing a manual on how to starts* a 
y^auth-run lobby. 

Replication issues 

The Youth Action Team concept can be 
applied in either a school or community set^ 
ting. What. i| required is commitment by 
the school administration to recognize the 
validity of. experiemce-basid learning ,^ and 
commitment by some segment of the commu^ 
nity to allow the possibility of youth 
involvement. 
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